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BUILDERS 


No American vehicle is now 
built that embodies more dis- 
tinctly the finest qualities of artis- 
tic and scientific construction than 
the Flandrau carriage. It appeals 
_ most impressively to people of re- 
| fined taste and critical judgment. 














The present display at our new and commodi- 
ous Repository surpasses that of any exhibit, 
of high-grade vehicles in the country. We 
cordially invite an inspection. 
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Four Leading Novels 


ONLY CENTS A THE MAID-AT-ARMS. By Robert W. 
Chambers, author of “ Cardigan.” 
A new novel of love and adventure in 
A better and purer piece of soap could days just after the Revolution. Some 
not be made at any price. However, Life- of the characters of “Cardigan” re- 
buoy is not only a pure soap but also an appear in this new novel. Illustrated 
: . or by Christy. $1.50. 
antiseptic disinfectant, a thorough clean- 
ser and purifier combined in one. THE VULTURES. By Henry Seton 
Five cents at dealers, or by mail, two cakes ten cents Merriman, author of “ The Sowers,” 
Dealer will refund money if not entirely satisfactory. Booklet free “ With Edged Tools,” etc. 
Bail sip te ey vor An exciting story of love, adventure, 
and intrigue among the foreign diplo- 
matic offices—especially in Russia. II- 
lustrated. $1.50. 


THE WOOING OF WISTARIA. By 
Onoto Watanna, author of “A Jap- 
anese Nightingale,” etc. 


A delightful love story of Japan. It 
has the same charm that made “A 
Japanese Nightingale” one of the 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that most popular of recent novels. $1.50. 


when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By 


cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 














the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the Anthony Hope. 

laundress. A new novel that combines the bright- 
Not Only the Best, but ness of the author’s “ Dolly Dialogues 4 
. with the interest of “ The Prisoner of 
The Most Economical Zenda.’’ It is a story of life to-day 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax in London, with the adventures and 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from love affairs of a most charming, 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last ingenuous, and interesting young 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers woman. This novel will be classed 
from burns. | by readers among Anthony Hope’s 

If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and best work. Illustrated. $1.50. 


your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City FRANKLIN SQUARE. NEW YORK 


Eight Trains Daily for Chicago—New York Central. 
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A Fuel to § 


ILLIONS and immortality are well within reach of the man 
M who discovers or devises a practical substitute for coal. 

Never has a great chemical problem’ come so close to the 
lives of the people. Science asks for a fuel which will be cheap, 
accessible, and plentiful, from which light, heat, electricity, and 
motion in all its modes may be generated. Science so far finds no 
answer. Oil and wood are the only other natural fuels, and wood 
has been wasted for four hundred years, while oil, whose uses. have 
grown so wonderfully in a half-century, seems still to labor under 
objections which unfit it for use as a general fuel in congested com- 
munities. 

The fuel of the world must be a natural product, at least in so 
far that no other fuel is needed to create it. Gas answers the re- 
quirements, but natural gas has been found in limited areas and 
quantities only. Artificial gas is generated, like electricity—both 
admirable heating and lighting agents—from the coal pile. Science 
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upplant Coal 


For forge fires and annealing ovens 
it gives an even, admirable heat. For melting glass in the lehr, or 
tempering oven, oil is successfully used in the East. Steel manu- 
facturers burn oil to heat their billets and to melt steel in open- 
hearth furnaces. In the Southwest, where heavier grades of crude 
oil are found in quantity, oil-burning locomotives haul trains on 
the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka, and Sante Fe rail- 
roads. The Boston and Maine Railroad Company has had designs 
made for oil-burning locomotives. 

The changes in a manufacturing or heating and lighting plant re- 
quired for the use of oil instead of coal are not great. The down- 
draught furnace, the mechanical stoker, and the Pillatt grate-bar 
may be adapted to any hard-coal furnace to enable it to burn soft 
coal without causiny a nuisance. The installation of an air-com- 
pressor, and of atomizers and burners, by which oil may be burned 
instead of coal, is' not more complicated. The resulting heat is 


ing all the while in popularity. 
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An Engine, planned and built by Cornelius Vanderbilt, which runs with Petroleum as Fuel 


strives to pierce to the pole, to traverse the air, to light, heat, and 
move the world, but comes back to the coal pile. This inevitable 
coal pile comes from private property, and its size is not dependent 
on the needs of the public or of science. But must science be al- 
ways bound down to the demands of-individuals? It is not impos- 
sible that the public lands of the Northwest and Southwest include 
vast coal deposits. 

Air, earth, water, and fire—the elemental three are useless to 
humanity without the fourth. So far earth has furnished the 
source of heat and light. But the coal beds cannot last forever. 
What has earth to offer in place of coal? 

Wood? The forests are henceforth luxuries. Oil—ah, privately 
owned as it is, oil is a splendid fuel, abundant and cheap. Why can 
oil not be used in great cities in place of coal? The insurance 
companies and the 
boards of health 
answer immediate- 
lv that the storing 
of fuel oil in ne- 
cessary quantities 
in congested com- 
munities would 
threaten perils of 
which we can only 
conceive, The 
earth in which the 
oil would have to 
be stored, the 
streets over which 
it would have to 
be hauled, the air, 
in transit, would 
become so satuya- 
ted with oil ftimes, 
inflammable, and 
nauseous gases, 
that a  cgiflagra- 
tion worse, than 
any ever kffigwn to 
history weytd,fol- 
low right speedily, 
started perhaps by, 
the flashtof*a 
smoker's match. 
Oil would not 
do, therefore, for 
New York city or 
any other large 
city. Oil is, how- 
ever, a fuel of 
great utility, grow- 





effective because even. A complete oil-burning plant is shown in 
the illustration, with a glass-furnace, drop-forges, air-compressors, 
annealing ovens, etc. The superintendent of the Capitol Build- 
ing is now experimenting with an oil plant at Washington. 

Coal, wood, and oil aside, what remains? There are briquettes, 
made of culm, or coal waste first cleaned and then moulded under 
high pressure. The late Wallace Andrews formed a company to 
pipe coal dust to the seaboard, in solution in water, under pressure, 
but his death delayed what seemed to be a. promising enterprise. . 

Oxygen is the. elemental source of heat and light, and oxygen 
is found plentiful in the air and in water. Who will release it 
and use it for suffering humanity? Electricity may be generated 
—so as to light and heat the world—by water power as well as by 
burning coal. Who will harness the tides economically and gen- 
erate, along | the 
shores of Manhat- 
tan Island enough 








A Furnace, with Petroleum as Fuel, which furnishes Heat and Power for 
running different Apparatus 
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electricity to heat 


and light) .New 
York? Until every 
waterfall, inelud- 


ing Niagara, is 
worked to its, ut- 


a 
ba, 
Hf 
i- most power pro- 
tt duction, men have , 
4 no need to be abso- 
= lutely, dependent 
’ : : 
3 on - coal. . Extrac- 
= ; : 
tion of . nitrogen 
from . the .atmos- 


phere, on a. com- 
mercial. basis, has 
been attempted. ‘A 
company in New 
York will put up.a 
plant ,at Niagara 
Falls .to. use elge- 
tricity_in releasing 
nitrogen. - Priestly 
discovered in 1785 
that an_ electric 
spark . . determined 
a chemieal change 
in air. The gas- 
eous oxides of ni- 
trogen are evolved 
by the process. 
Plants renew the 
supply of gaseous 
oxides as human 
beings consume it. 









Pres. Markle The President John Mitchell Pres. Truesdale Pres. Baer Pres. Fowler 


THE PRESIDENT’S ATTEMPT TO END THE COAL STRIKE 


Conference at the temporary White House on October 3, when the President called together the leader of the miners’ union and the operators of the anthracite coal mines, and 


” 


called their attention to the fact that there ‘“‘are three parties affected by the situation in the anthracite trade:—the operators, the miners, and the general public 
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Darkest Siberia 


By Harry de Windt 

















Chief-of-Police House at Sredni-Kolymsk 


actually kept in cellular confinement throughout the Rus- 

sian Empire. One of these is Schliisselburg, situated on a 
lonely island in Lake Ladoga; the other, the prison of Akatui, 
about 200 miles east of Irkutsk, in Eastern Siberia. Akatui, I 
was permitted to inspect in 1894, and also to have access to every 
* political * within its walls. There are perhaps a score of state 
prisoners clothed in convict garb, while a few wore leg-irons, as 
only the most dangerous revolutionists are sent here, for terms 
varying from ten years’ hard labor to the life sentence. Severe 
penal discipline, eight hours a day in @ silver-mine, and associa- 
tion at night with the vilest criminals was the lot of these men, 
the majority of whom were well educated and accustomed to a 
life of ease, if not of luxury; and yet I 
would prefer to pass five years here 


Tssti are only two political prisons where offenders are 
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The Hospital of an Exile Settlement 


ing page, resembled those eccupied by most of his fellow-exiles. It 
contained one room, about twelve feet square, with windows of ice, 
through which light filtered dimly even on the brightest day. The 
carpetless floor of beaten earth was sodden with moisture, and the 
log walls glistened with damp. Three planks on trestles covered 
with deer-skins formed a sleeping-place; and more planks, nailed 
roughly together, a table, on which lay writing material and a few 
books. An old deal case was the only seat, and a few faded photo- 
graphs the sole adornments of this dreary apartment where Stra- 
jevsky, once a rising barrister in Warsaw, had passed eight years 
of his life. The place felt chilly and full of draughts, and when we 
entered my host went to the earthen fireplace and kindled some 
sticks, which burnt brightly for a few moments, and slowly flickered 

out. He then climbed to the roof, block- 

ed the chimney with rags, and return 





than twelve months in comparative 
liberty at Sredni-Kolymsk, the _ re- 
motest Siberian settlement within the 
arctic circle, about 10,000 English 
miles from St. Petersburg. 

At the time of my visit in March, 
1902, sixteen exiles, including two 
ladies, were living here. All had been 
banished from European Russia by 
“ Administrative Process ’—viz., by a 
tribunal composed of the military au- 
thorities and Secret Police. Usually 
this * Process” is simple and expedi- 
tious. A suspected person may be seat- 
ed quietly with his family, at his office, 
or at some public place of entertaip- 
ment, when the fatal touch on the 
shoulder summons him away—perhaps 
forever. If found guilty, a term of im- 
prisonment in Europe invariably pre- 
cedes the journey to Siberia, which is 
made with a criminal gang as far as 
Irkutsk. Here prison dress is discard- 
ed, and a Cossack takes charge of the 
exile until his destination is reached. 
If the latter be in the far North the 
journey is a severe one—especially for 
a woman. Women are accompanied on 
these journeys by a companion of 





ed. This is the Yakut method of warm- 
ing a room,—although we sat in a 
temperature of 32° Fahr. by my ther- 
mometer. For Sredni-Kolymsk is near 
the tree-line, and a heap of smouldering 
ashes generally replaces a fire in the 
hut of the “* political,” whose miserable 
pittance scarcely permits of the pur- 
chase of sufficient food, much less of 
such luxuries as fuel and warmth. 

In Russia, loss of liberty entails, in 
the case of political offenders, forfeiture 
of all property to the state, which pro- 
vides every exile with a monthly al- 
lowance. ‘The amount differs in the 
various districts. At Verkhoyansk it 
amounts to seventeen rubles, at Sred- 
ni-Kolymsk eighteen rubles, but ten 
times that sum would be inadequate 
here where provisions are always at 
famine prices. During the winter rein- 
deer meat is so expensive that the ex- 
iles are compelled to subsist entirely 
upon fish, caught the preceding sum- 
mer, and generally so decomposed as to 
be quite unfit for human consumption. 
Flour is never procurable at less than 
twenty-five cents and often reaches 
forty cents per pound, and _ inferior 








either sex, and never travel alone with 
a guard. 

Sredni-Kolymsk is situated on the 
Kolyma River, about 300 miles from 
the Arctic Ocean, and contains about 400 inhabitants, consisting of 
government officials, political exiles, Russian settlers, and native 
Yakuts. The settlers are mostly time-expired convicts, who, on 
their discharge, have received a free grant of land from the state. 
A more desolate, God-forsaken spot than this village can scarcely 
exist, especially in winter-time, when dreary green forest and the 
drearier drab settlement alone relieve a mournful wilderness of 
white. There is one straggling street of squalid, mud-plastered 
log huts, surrounded by similar dwellings scattered about an area 
of perhaps a mile in circumference. A wooden church, its timbers 
bleached and rotting with age, only just overtops the stunted build- 
ings around, and a portion of its crazy spire, detached by age and 
climate, lies where it has fallen in the crowded graveyard below. 
At first sight the place resembles one cleared, by some deadly pesti- 
lence, of every living soul—anything but the abiding-place of hu- 
man beings. Occasionally an official, smothered in furs, hurries 
homeward out of the ferocious cold, or a poorly clad, shivering 
exile emerges from one miserable hut to disappear into another; 
perhaps towards evening some Yakuts may be seen hauling ice 
and firewood for household purposes; and you may gaze out of the 
window from sunrise to sunset, day after day, month after month, 
and see no more. From year to year, winter and summer, Sredni- 
Kolymsk remains as dead as Pompeii; as silent as the tomb. 

The hut of M. Strajevsky, whose portrait appears on the follow- 
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sugar and tea cost seventy-five cents 
and one dollar a pound respectively, 
while all kinds of groceries fetch five 
times as much as they do in Yakutsk, 
where, already, European prices are trebled. Clothing and furs 
are proportionately dear, so that in winter-time these unhappy 
people are at the mercy of the most rigorous climate in the world, 
while, in many cases, they occupy huts so filthy and dilapidated 
that they have been abandoned even by the native Yakuts. An 
exile whose wife voluntarily accompanies him receives nineteen 
rubles instead of the usual eighteen (an arrangement suggestive 
either Of a mistake or grim humor on the part of the adminis- 
tration!), leaving exactly nine rubles and fifty kopeks (or under 
five dollars) for the monthly maintenance of each. I should add 
that the above facts were furnished by an official on the spot, whose 
substantial salary barely sufficed to keep him in food and lodging, 
and who reluctantly admitted that in the case of exiles life must 
be one perpetual struggle for existence. 

Strajevsky informed me that in summer-time he and his com- 
rades were able to earn a little money by manual labor, and to 
subsist on fresh fish caught in the Kolyma River. Otherwise the 
month of January here differs little, save in temperature, from 
July. For summer at Sredni-Kolymsk is no bright season of sun- 
shine and flowers, but three gloomy sunless months of rain and 
fog, accompanied by swarms of mosquitoes. The place then be- 
comes a hot-bed of disease caused by the accumulated sewage of 
winter (which finds no outlet), and “ miasma” from the sur- 
rounding marshes. In July the downpour is generally increased, 
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Strajevsky— Political Exile 


and the miserable log huts are often flooded for days together, pul- 
monary and rheumatic complaints being a natural consequence. 
Thirty per cent. of the natives suffer from leprosy and syphilis, and 
enteric fever is common amongst Europeans. The government ap- 
points no medical officer, and at the time of my visit M. Mis- 
kiévitch, a medical student (and an exile) was attending, with 
very meagre facilities, to the ills of the entire community. There 
was no infirmary of any kind, a small hospital which once existed 
now being occupied by a family of thriving but filthy Yakuts. 
Twenty years ago this building was “condemned,” and_recon- 
structed (on paper at St. Petersburg), a considerable sum of 
money being raised by public subscription for the erection of a 
suitable building. A part of the structure may yet be seen in its 
initial stage of foundations and corner-posts, where it will proba- 
bly remain as a silent record of a late ‘‘ Ispravnik’s” reign and 
rascality. 

But a nervous malady peculiar to this region is far more dread- 
ed by the exiles than either pestilence or famine. This is a form 
of chronic hysteria which occurs in both sexes (chiefly in women) 
after a prolonged stay here. An early symptom of this ghastly 


affliction is the sudden impulse to shout and dance at the most in-° 


opportune moments, or to mimic the voices and actions of others. 
Thus I witnessed a painful scene one evening while visiting the 
exiles; and the next day a Russian woman of the criminal class 
seized my arm in the street 
and repeated, with weird 


An exiled Woman and her Children 


An Exile gone mad after Three Years 


resisted the baneful effects of even this arctic “Inferno” for an 
unusual length of time. Even the officials liked him, with the ex- 
ception of the late Chief of Police—one Ivanoff. 

One day last summer Kaleshnikoff, while fishing from a canoe on 
the Kolyma, espied the barge of Ivanoff returning from a visit to 
the settlement of Nijni-Kolymsk, three hundred miles down river, 
near the Arctic Ocean. The young exile, who was expecting a let- 
ter, paddled out to intercept the barge, and boarded her, leaving 
his canoe to trail astern. Accounts differ as to Ivanoff’s condi- 
tion on the day in question, some averring that he was intoxi- 
cated, others that his temper was only worse than usual—which 
says a great deal. In any case, Kaleshnikoff’s polite enquiry was 
met by a coarse epithet, which the exile resented with some 
warmth. Angry words followed, with the result that Ivanoff, 
now foaming with rage, summoned assistance. Kaleshnikoff was 
seized, stripped, and flogged by half a dozen Cossacks. He was 
then unbound and thrown, streaming with blood and almost in- 
sensible, into his canoe, while the barge proceeded on her way. 

The occurrence took place some miles from Sredni-Kolymsk, 
and it was only the next evening that Kaleshnikoff was able to re- 
gain the settlement, in an exhausted condition from weakness and 
loss of blood. <A sense of abject degradation allied with acute 
physical pain seemed to have paralyzed his mental faculties, for, 
with a vacant look, he silently waved his friends off, and they saw 

him disappear through the 
doorway of his dwelling. 





accuracy, a sentence in 
French which I was ad- 
dressing to my companion. 
This mysterious disease is 
common to officials, politi- 
cals, and natives alike, and 
is said to be caused by the 
climate and trying con- 
ditions of life, for removal 
of the sufferer southward 
generally effects a cure. On 
the other hand, thirty per 
cent. of the persons so af- 
flicted who continue to re- 
side here become, sooner or 
later, hopelessly insane. 
Amongst the many photo- 
graphs of exiles, past and 
present, which covered the 
library walls, one object es- 
pecially aroused my curi- 
osity —a funeral wreath of 
faded Siberian wild flowers 
secured by a black silk rib- 
bon with a golden inscrip- 
tion. A chance remark one 
evening, at the house of an 








Presently the report of fire- 
arms was heard, and Ergin 
rushed to ascertain’ the 
cause. Kaleshnikoff was 
found lying on the floor of 
his hut quite dead, still 
grasping the revolver with 
which he had taken his life. 
The sentence “ Good-by! I 
leave for a happier land,” 
had been hastily scrawled, in 
pencil on a sheet of paper, 
probably just before the wri- 
ter had died. 

An enquiry followed, and 
pending the examination of 
witnesses, the Chief of Po- 
lice was placed under ar- 
rest, which, unfortunately 
for himself, did not prevent 
him from leaving his dwell- 
ing. Oddly enough, Ivanoff’s 
day of retribution was the 
one on which his victim was 
laid to rest in a lonely spot 
on the banks of the Kolyma. 
The same evening Ergin, 








official, recalled the melan- 
choly relic to my mind, and 
I learnt on enquiry that it 
had been placed on the coffin 
of one Kaleshnikoff as a tribute of affectionate regret by his exile 
comrades. Kaleshnikoff had taken his life, and I give the details of 
the occurrence and its consequences as they were related to me 
by an official. They may, therefore, be taken as an unexaggerated 
account of perhaps the most terrible tragedy that has been re- 
corded of recent years in the annals of Siberian exile: 

Serge Kaleshnikoff, formerly an officer in the Russian navy, was 
banished to Sredni-Kolymsk, after the usual term of European 
imprisonment, in 1899. He was a young man, intelligent, well-edu- 
cated, and endowed with a bright, hopeful disposition that had 


The Library at Sredni-Kolymsk 
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who had been the dead 
man’s intimate friend, was 
returning, a shot-gun on 
his shoulder, from the 
marshes. As Fate would have it, Ivanoff was, at the time, un- 
consciously smoking a cigarette at his doorway, immediately on 
the exile’s homeward path. The crime was unpremeditated, for 
there is no reason to doubt the statement of Ergin that when he 
first noticed the Chief of Police his thoughts were far away. 
But the sight of that hated personality, and the recollection of its 
barbarous cruelty, suddenly filled Ergin with ungovernable fury. 
Ivanoff, instinctively alive to his peril, strove to rush in-doors; but 
the exile, taking deliberate aim, fired both barrels, and the mur- 
derer of his friend fell lifeless on his threshold. 









































































































ERMAN art critics have found a subject for protracted dis- 
Cy erssion in Professor Max Klinger’s statue of Beethoven, 
which has been shown this summer in the Diisseldorf Ex- 
hibition at Crefeld. The picture of it here given gives an idea, 
at least, of what it is. Klinger has enthroned his Beethoven like 
Jove, in a remarkable chair, and emphasized his godlike aspects 


by stripping off his clothes and 
giving him an eagle. The work 
is one of great power; there is 
no doubt of that, though dis- 
pute about its merits has run 
high. Its details are ex- 
traordinary. The remarkable 
workmanship of the-onyx dra- 
pery, the skill with which the 
white streaks in black marble 
have been made to heighten the 
effect of the eagle’s plumage, 
the angels’ heads in ivory on a 
colored opal ribbon in mosaic 
workmanship at.the back of the 
chair, are all so interesting 
in themselves that they are 
charged with detracting from 
the strength of the whole. 
Part of the effect of the figure 
as seen from a distance is lost, 
as the observer comes near, by 
the distraction of his mind to 
accessories which he cannot 
overlook. 

But discussion has raged in 
particular over the artist's 
daring in showing a_ nine- 
teenth-century demi-god with- 
out his clothes. It is an old 
story that coats and trousers 
are a vexation to sculptors, 
but a nineteenth-century man 
without his trousers, and even 
without his shirt and his shirt 
collar, is a somewhat weird 
object, and certainly  unfa- 
miliar. Klinger’s naked Bee- 
thoven is not the Beethoven 
we know, albeit he is an im- 
posing figure of a man. Green- 
ough’s colossal figure of Wash- 
ington, which sits waiting 


for an under-shirt in front of the Capitol at Washington, has 
never been a popular work, albeit it has the dignity of its subject 
and something of the grandeur of its size. 
men’s clothes looked better in bronze and marble than ours. 
ruffled shirt and knee-breeches are far more easily managed than 
trousers and starched linen, but the clothes of our time must con- 
tinue to cover the men of our time, even when they stand in 
Professor Klinger has shown us the alternative, and 


bronze. 
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Types of Modern Portrait-Sculpture 


though what he has done is wonderful, it is not likely to be flat- 


tered by imitation. 











Beethoven.—By Max Klinger 


Courtesy of Musical Courier 


Kighteenth-century 


seems more like the real Grant. 
Shrady of New York. 







Our best sculptors nowadays are dealing very successfully with 
the clothes difficulty, and with the other difficulties in modern 
portrait-sculpture. Some of the best examples one recalls are by 
St.-Gaudens: Lincoln, in Lincoln Park, Chicago; Peter Cooper and 


Admiral Farragut, in New 
York; the Shaw Memorial in 
Boston. Farragut was natural- 
ly a picturesque figure of a 
man, and of course a uniform 
helps, but Lincoln and Peter 
Cooper are about as difficult 
subjects for sculpture as one 
can find. In his dealings with 
them Mr. St.-Gaudens has il- 
lustrated anew that clothes 
don’t make the man, and that 
the sculptor who is master of 
his art can give us the man 
gloriously in spite of his 
clothes and in them. The 
Shaw Memorial is a_particu- 
larly striking instance of the 
triumph of mind over trousers 
and shoes. 

More recent examples of a 
like sort are the models, by 
Mr. Charles H. Niehaus and 
Mr. Henry M. Shrady, of an 
equestrian statue of General 
Grant, designed to stand in 
Washington between the White 
House and the Potomac River, 
on what is known as the White 
Lot. Pictures of these models 
are given below. There has 
been a competition for this 
statue, and the choice has nar- 
rowed down to these two 
works, both of which are now 
on exhibition in the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington. Of 
the competitors, Mr, Niehaus 
is a well-known sculptor of 
whose work there are many 
examples in Washington. Other 
considerations aside, it seems 
a merit that his design for this 


Grant statue is a group of three figures, and in that particular 
differs from and exceeds in distinction all the other equestrian 
statues in Washington. With all due respect to General Jackson, 
The General Grant was the greatest soldier who will ride a brenze 
horse in Washington, and his statue ought to be the most notable 
of the whole bronze troop. But in the pictures, Mr. Shrady’s statue 
The designer is a son of Dr, A. M. 























General Grant.—By Henry M. Shrady 
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General Grant.—By Charles Henry Niehaus 
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The Beginning of the new Custom House for the Port of New York 





Secretary Shaw laying the corner-stone for the new building at the foot of Bowling Green, in New York city, during the ceremonies which took place on October 7 


Laying the Corner-Stone of the New York 
Custom House 
\ the regulars from Fort Hamilton marched up Broadway on 


“ect for the new Custom House matured, alluded in his address to 
the fact that on the same site, more than a hundred years ago, a 


Government. Houses was built, originally intended to be the office 
of the President of the United States. 


the 7th, with their own band playing such musi¢ as only a 


regular band can, business life in the American metropolis 
paused in its heyday, without ever stopping to inquire of the 
event then being celebrated. The quick-step of the. regulars takes 


The Coming of the Crown-Prince of Siam 


HE arrival of his Royal Highness, the Crown-Prince of Siam, 


the eye and tickles the fancies. All Wall Street and Broadway ; in the United States, by the Hamburg - American steamer 


turned out, in doors and windows, to do honor to the straight-set, 


impassive men in blue who were obeying 
orders, as regulars always do, in march- 
ing to the old Custom House in Wall 
Street to escort the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, Mayor Low, 
the Collector of the Port, and a score of 
distinguished Americans to the site of 
the new Custom House -in Bowling 
Green. When several small pieces of 
field artillery were trained about the 
grimy old building in Wall Street, 
around which the business life of the 
city has centred for more than a cen- 
tury, the Wall Street crowd—there is 
no other crowd in the country like it— 
surmised furtively that perhaps the 
government was buying coal instead of 
bonds. But a serious appreciation of 
the event which Secretary Shaw and ex- 
Secretary Gage were to celebrate, in 
company with Collector Stranahan, ex- 
Governor Morton, Alexander E. Orr, 
Charles Stewart Smith, ex-Secretary 
Tracy, .ex-Secretary Fairchild, ex-Secre- 
tary Bliss, and the foremost merchants 
of the town, was soon evident. Secre- 
tary Shaw laid the corner-stone of the 
new granite Custom House, just south 
of old Bowling Green, which was the 
pleasure-garden of New York merchants 
when General John Lamb, the first Col- 
lector of the Port of New York, lived 
in Wall Street next door to the first 
Custom House. Collector Stranahan in- 
troduced Mr. Shaw, and Bishop Burgess 
of Long Island prayed. Ex-Secretary 
Gage, in whose administration the proj- 

















The Crown-Prince of Siam 
Who has just arrived in this country 
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Fiirst Bismarck, was appropriately welcomed. A visit from 


the heir to the throne of a sovereignty 
is an infrequent event in this country, 
more than half a century having elapsed 
since H.R.H. Albert Edward, the Prince 
of Wales, landed in New York. The 
Crown-Prince of Siam, who is twenty- 
four years of age, and has been educated 
at the British Military College of Sand- 
hurst, and at Oxford, is to that extent 
something of an Englishman himself. 
He is accompanied to the United States 
by his brother, his Royal- Highness 
Chakrabongse, his First Aide, Colonel 
Phya Rajavallobh, and’ other Sidmese 
gentlemen, and was welcomed on_ land- 
ing, on behalf of the United States gov- 
ernment, by Assistant-Secretary-of-State 
Peirce;.Mr. J. H. Gore of the Cofumbian 
University at Washington, and Mr. E. H. 
Loftus, the Secretary of the Siamese Le- 
gation at Washington.” The visit of :his 
future: sovereign’ has been, of course,’ a 
great-event in the diplomatic career of 
the .Siamese minister to the United 
States, Phya Akharaj Varadhara, whose 
stay at’ Washington has’ hitherto been 
comparatively uneventful. “We -Ameri- 
cans have become decidedly cosmopoli- 
tan, and are prepared for Siamese 
princes, Siamese cooking, and anything 
else Siamese that seems good in our 
eyes. In the mean time the next King 
of Siam, which has been so fortunate as 
to keep clear of entangling dependencies 
and alliances, has been visiting West 
Point, Annapolis, and the chief cities 
on his way to San Francisco. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS OF THE COAL FAMINE 


1. Stealing coal by the lump. 2. Driftwood at a premium. 3. Fishing up coal that has fallen off the barges. 
4. Cutting valuable trees in the suburbs 
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MISS MARGARET DALE 


Who has made such a hit in “The Mummy and the Humming Bird” as ‘“‘Lady Lumley.” It is probable that 
Miss Dale will be the next star among women 
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